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Germany's ambassadors and Foreign Office secretaries could
usually present their views only through the medium of the
"civilian Chancellor/'
In the Russian Foreign Office also a change took place.
In September, 1910, Izvolski finally secured for himself the
Russian Embassy in Paris and the generous salary attached
to it. Ever since the fiasco of his effort to open the Straits
by the Buchlau bargain and the humiliating outcome of the
Bosnian Crisis, he had been the target of Pan-Slav attacks
at home. He was also criticized by level-headed men like
Kokovtsev and Krivoshein, the Ministers of Finance and
Agriculture, who felt that he had brought Russia into a
perilous situation in antagonizing Austria and Germany
while the Russian army and navy were still a negligible
quantity. Izvolski would have been glad to escape this fire
of criticism at once by exchanging the Russian Foreign
Office for the Paris Embassy. But he did not like to resign
immediately after the Bosnian Crisis; this would be too
patent an evidence of his own failure or the Tsar's dis-
pleasure. Nor had the Tsar any suitable person to put in
his place. So Izvolski remained Minister of Foreign Affairs
for a year and a half after the Bosnian Crisis, but spent
many months abroad. During his absence in April and
May, 1909, Charykov was in charge at the Singer's Bridge.
When Charykov went as Ambassador to Constantinople in
June, Sazonov took his place as Jzvolski's chief assistant at
the Foreign Office.73
M. Sergei Dimitrijevitch Sazonov, who became Russian
Minister of Foreign Affairs upon Izvolski's transfer to Paris
in September, 1910, was by nature of a mercurial and emo-
tional temperament. In his youth it is said that he intended
becoming a monk, but gave it up on account of his bad
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